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THE WOMAN’S DRESS MOVEMENT. 


Eare evidently nearing a new era in the 

history of woman. There is a rising tide 
of woman’s influence at work in this nation at 
the present time. There has been considerable 
agitation for years past, of the question of Wo- 
man’s Rights, and how much that agitation has 
had to do with the present uprising we will not 
undertake to say. But never before has 
there been such an ‘opening for woman’s activ- 
ity to flow into public channels as since the 
present war began. It seems evident that the 
war which is to bring the institution of slavery 
to an end is also to have an important bearing 
on the emancipation of women from many of 
the barriers and bondages which have hitherto 
cramped and fettered them. The vast labors of 
the Sanitary Commission, which have relieved 
so much suffering on the battle-fields and in 
hospitals, have been largely sustained and helped 
by the women of the nation. In this great 
work ‘they have done much that none could do 
so well. It has, however, been more particu- 
larly during the past year that the women have 
begun to move in an organized way. First 
came the Women’s National Emancipation 


signatured petition from the people to Con- 
gress for the amendment of the Constitution 
and the immediate abolition of Slavery through- 
out the United States. Then came the great 
Sanitary Fairs during the past winter and the 
present spring, in all of which the women have. 
taken a very important and organized and 
conspicuous action. The great Fair in 
New York City, the proceeds of which amount- 
ed to over one million dollars, was in a very 
large and important sense women’s work. 

The last movement of the women, is “The 
Grand League and Covenant of the Ladies,” 
for diminishing the use of imported articles of 
dress. This movement was started in Wash- 
ington, and was briefly noticed in our paper of 
the 9th. The first meeting of the League was 
held in that city on the 2d inst., when officers 


and committees were appointed, and articles of 


association agreed upon. The movement ap- 
pears to’ have met with a very favorable re- 
sponse from the public, and to be already as- 


is purely a woman’s movement. The League 
has issued an Address to the Women of Amer- 
ica, which, as an earnest statement of the ob- 
jects of, and reasons for, the movement, we 
give below : 


TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


“In the capital of our country we have, this 
day, organized a central society for the sup- 
pression of extravagance, the diminution of for- 
eign imports, and the practice of economy in 
all our social relations. To this society we 
have given the name of “ The Ladies’ National 
Covenant.” Its object isa good and generous 
one, which should inspire a spirit of patriotism 
worthy of women who are the glory of a great 
nation. For this society we have an example 
and precedent at once august and encouraging. 
“In 1770 the women of Massachusetts, actu- 
ated by the same impulse that inspires us, as- 
sembled in the city of Boston, as we have met 
here, and resolved to serve the country by an 
effort of self-sacrifice far greater than we are 
called upon to make. 
“On the ninth of February, three hundred 
matrons, each the mistress of a household, met 
as we do now, and signed a pledge to abstain 
from the use of tea, the greatest luxury of the 
time, and the very life to all the social gather- 
ings for which our New England ancestors were 
so famous. Three days later, twice that num- 
ber vf blooming yvuuny yirls met in the same 
place and signed like pledges; from that brave 
assemblage of women non-importation societies 
sprang up, that produced an effect upon the 
mother country almost equal to that created by 
the success of our revolutionary armies. Dur- 
ing all the terrors of the war, these noble wo- 
men held firmly to their pledges, and, by their 
earnestness, awoke the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of every sister colony in the land. 
“The spirit, thus aroused, extended itself to 
imported goods of all kinds, and every hearth- 
stone was turned into an independent manufac- 
tory. Thus it was that the flax-wheel, the 
hatchel, and the hand-loom became sublime in- 
struments of freedom in the hands of American 
women. The house mothers of seventy-six not 
only kept their pledge of non-importation, but, 
with their own hands, wrought from the raw 
material the garments which clothed themselves, 
their husbands, and children. The pledge 
which they took and kept so faithfully, evoked, 
not only great self-sacrifices, but hard, hard toil, 
such as the women of the present day scarcely 
dream of. Had they not endured and labored 
while their husbands fought, we should have no 
mighty Union to pray and struggle for now. 
“We, the women of ’64, have the same object 
to attain and the same duties to perform which 


"76. Shali we not follow their example, and 


take up, cheerfully, the lesser burdens that the 
welfare of our country demands ? 


ity is alone required ? 


“When the wife of a great prince, whose 
husband was absent at the siege of Troy, was 
urged by her friends to put on her robes and be 
cheerful, she answered :—-‘ My husband is under 
the walls of Troy; shall I adorn my hair while 
he wears a helmet? Shall I dress in new robes 
while he carries arms? No! my raiment'shall 
be like his hard labors, and in sadness will I 
pass the time of this mournful war,’ Patriot- 
ism is beautiful in all eyes, and was'shared alike 
by the lady of classic story and the mother of 
the Revolution, clad in her homespun dress and 
steadily performing more than household duties, 
Compare the spirit of these women with the 
reckless extravagance which has marked the 
duration of this terrible struggle for the Union, 
and the contrast is, indeed, humiliating. Still, 
the women of America are not unworthy of 
their ancestors. Thoughtless they may be, and 
luxuriously extravagant from long habits of 
prosperity, but cruel and unjust never! Ap- 
peal to their reason and gentle feelings, and the 
women of this day will prove themselves capa- 
-ble of as noble deeds as ever marked the strug- 
gles of the Revolution. Convince them of the 
evils their thoughtlessness is producing, and the 
remedy is certain. 
“It has not yet been sufficiently impressed 
upon them that the encouragement of extrava- 
o- importations is injurious to the public good. 
o impress this vital truth upon the women of 
the Union we have entered into this solemn 
covenant, not only lending ourselves to a general 
system of economy in our persons, but behold- 
ing it as a duty to impress upon others how un- 
womanly it is to make outward display a para- 
mount subject of thought, when the nation is in 
the throes of a rebellion, such as the world 
never saw. Gathered here, in the center of the 
nation, a handful of women, intent on a single 
object, anxious only for the good of the country, 
we appeal to the patriotism and intelligence of 
our sister women throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Let it be well-understood 
that every ounce of gold that goes from the 
country detracts from the pay of the soldier who 
is fighting for our salvation, and diminishes the 
wages of our sister women who toil for their 
bread, into a miserable pittance that scarcely 
suffices to keep them from starvation. The 
Sento metal that flows from this country to 
urope for the luxuries we do not need, increases 
the price of gold here, depreciates the value of 
our national currency, and helps to sweep the 
necessaries of life beyond the reach of the work- 
ing man. 

“It is apainful truth, for which we shall yet 
learn to blush, that the importations of the most 
expensive goods manufactured in Europe have 
been far greater during the war than at any time 
in the history of our country. The importa- 


were so nobly accomplished by the women of| tions last week at the New-York Custom House 


alone amounted to five millions of dollars; and 
all that week—which will yet find its ignoble 


They gave| record in history—the streets of noe 
up the very comforts of life without a murmur; | were blocked up with weary soldiers, marehing 
can we refuse, when a sacrifice of feminine van-| through mud and rain, or dust, down to the Ar- 
Can we hesitate to yield| my of the Potomac, which now lies, with bated 
up luxuries that are so unbecoming, when the | courage, waiting for the carnival of death which 
very earth trembles under our feet from the |is almost flinging its crimson shadow over us. 
tread of armed men going down to battle, and ; 
almost every roof through the land shelters | of our sex, let us redeem ourselves from this re- 
some mother lamenting the son who has fallen | proach of wanton extravagance. Let us — 
gloriously with his face to the foe; or a widow, | by cheerful retrenchment, that the women ‘o 


“ For the good of our country and the honor 


whose husband lies buried so deeply among the | the country are not so wedded to luxuriant self- 





‘sUming national:interest.and importance. It: 
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where to seek for his:grave ? 


masses of slain heroes, that she will never learn | indulgence that they cannot fill a glorious page 








in the history of this war; and yet retain all that 
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is retiring and beautiful in womanhood. In all 
humane works they have proved. themselves 
charitable, kind, and munificent. Let these com- 
prehend that self-abnegation will accomplish 
tore than works of charity, and they will not 
be less earnest to sacrifice than they have been 
to act. It must not be said of us that we have 
been willing to give up our husbands, sons, and 
brothers to fight or die for the Union, and yet 
refuse to renounce our laces, silks, velvets, and 
diamonds. That thought would cover us with 
shame before the nations of the earth. No; our 
women of the Union only lack knowledge of the 
means by which they can prove themselves true 
help-mates of the heroes who are fighting our 
battles. Impress it upon them, that, in discour- 
aging excessive importations, and adopting goods 
manufactured at home, they keep. gold in the 
country, reduce the rates of exchange, and es- 
tablish confidence in the Government, and they 
will prove how far patriotism can rise above 
feminine vanity in the hearts of American wo- 
men. 

“In order to invoke this spirit of self-sacrifice, 
it is important that the great object of the cov- 
enant we have made should be broadly circula- 
ted and thoroughly understood. It discourages 
profligate expenditures of any kind, recommends 
the use of domestic fabrics wherever they can 
be substituted for those of foreign make, and 
advises simplicity of attire, both as a matter of 
policy and good taste. It asks the great sister- 
hood of American women to aid in this reform 
before it is too late. 

“Thank God! science has given us the means 
of reaching thousands on thousands in a single 
hour. While we make this covenant, the thought 
that thrills our hearts may tremble in fire along 
the telegraph, and awake kindred inspiration 
throughout the entire land. By every means of 
communication in our power, let us urge the ne- 
cessity of prompt action. In every town and 
village throughout the Union, some woman who 
loves her country is implored to establish an 
auxiliary society, and forward the names of the 
ladies invited to act for the State in which her 
duty lies. We ask simultaneous action, earnest 
work, and generous self-sacrifice at the hands of 
sister woman. With their ardent help, a work 
will be accomplished so important in its results, 
that the woman who shares in it may hereafter 
leave the emblem of our object as the richest 
jewel that she can leave to posterity.” 


The pledge adopted by the League reads 
as follows : 

“For three years, or during the war, we 
pledge ourselves to purchase no foreign article 
of dress.” 

On Monday of last week, a large woman’s 
meeting was held in the Cooper Institute, New 
York, to sanction and adopt measures of co- 
operation with the movement started at Wash- 
ington. ‘The pledge adopted at this meeting 
varied somewhat and was hardly so radical as 
the one given above. It reads as follows : 


“ We, the undersigned, during the continuance 
of this Rebellion, pledge ourselves to refrain 
from the purchase of imported articles of luxury 
for which those of home manufacture or produe- 
tion can be conveniently substituted.” 

We chronicle this movement as an interest- 
ing feature of the times, both in itself consid- 
ered and as indicating the new prominence 
‘and public activity into which the American wo- 
men are rising. For ourselves -we welcome 
and rejo ice in all healthy enlargement of wo- 
manly activities. And an earnest, thorough 
movement, of this ‘ League-and-Covenant” 
Kind, will do much to emancipate American 
women from the thralldom of foreign fashion 
and luxury. Its benefit will be far greater in 


this respect than as a measure for relieving 
the National finances. 

Still, we do not think the movement goes far 
enough. Now is the time, when the nation is 
crushing slavery, for the American women to 
emancipate themselves from the slavery of 
foreign fashion in dress altogether—to throw 
off the slavish subservience to the Empress of 
the false-hearted Napoleon. This is a step 
which both patriotism and good sense demand. 
The most subtile and thorough hater of Amer- 
ican liberty, and of all that is noble and pure 
in the civilization of the Northern States, to- 
day, is Louis Napoleon the Emperor of 
France. He is the man that is doing more 
than any other to interfere with and check the 
advance of free institutions and the growth of 
the people to moral and spiritual manhood, 
throughout the world. On the one hand he 
upholds an old and corrupt spiritual despot- 
ism—Popery—and on the other he is planting 
despotic institutions amid an insulted and out- 
raged people, with the central purpose of 
interfering with the prosperity and progress of 
this country and of the ideas and spirit which 
it represents. Yet from out the court of the 
Empress of this wicked Emperor, go the edicts 
of fashion which the women of America bow 
to and obey. If there is any right which 
American women en masse should demand, 
and which they should take to themselves by 
their dignity and self-assertion, it is the right 
of emancipation from this foreign tyranny over 
their taste and their bodies, in regard to dress. 
What a noble act il would be, for the women 
of this country in connection with this move- 
ment for discarding foreign articles of dress, 
to discard ot once and forever foreign fashions ! 
Now is the time to strike for complete liberty 
of attire, and to step forth not only from 
bondage to a foreign despot, but from all that 
fetters woman’s freedom of motion and occu- 
pation. The present dress of woman is so in- 
appropriate and embarrassing to all free 
womanly activities, that it should be discarded, 
and a dress in accordance. with the spirit of 
the age, with free institutions, and with the 
new era upon which woman is entering; should 
be adopted in its place. This idea, we notice 
is beginning to work in the public mind. The 
Home Journal, in noticing this dress move- 
ment, recommends a new type of dress for the 
American woman. It says: 

“But, with our making of the women un- 
sightly (the taking away their silks and fea- 
thers), let us not be in toogreatahurry! They 
do not come to their russet and homespun very 
willingly. Out of it, let us, at least, look that 
there shall come a type which shall breed 
beauty—some adoption of the neutral tints and 
cheap fabrics which shall be “becoming”— 
something called the “ Covenant style,” for in- 
stance, which shall pass into the Chronicles of 
Art, as representing our era and its women. I 
can imagine it very captivatingly modelled— 
worn, at first, by some handsome creatures who 
grace and poetize it—and it may easily be 


much more artistic than the angles and colors 
at present “ fashionable.” 


Then there is a type, altogether distinct, 
which is to be idealized out of our “ Western 





Trapper”’—combined as are the slouched hat 
and frock coat with military cord and buttons, 


and adapted to be worn most gracefully by the 
ladies. Iam looking for the artist who shall 
give us the “ Die Vernon” of this peculiar cos- 
tume, some fair Kentuckian with her rifle 
swung over her shoulders, and her high boots 
bravely ‘fending at the knee. It will be the 
model of our country, and will be acknowl- 
edged, the world over, as the dress in which the 
beauty of woman shows to most advantage.” 


Once emancipated from the spirit of Paris 
in regard to dress, the mind of American wo- 
men would be free to act originally, and the 
result would be new inspiration in all that per- 
tains to the useful and esthetic in this depart- 
ment. First of all we think would come 
emancipation from the long skirt, the crino- 
line and the petticoat. We look for a revolu- 
tion of this kind. And as a means of econo- 
my and of good taste in these war times we 
think the universal adoption of what is cadled 
the American Costume, or Short Dress, by 
American women, would be a fitting comple- 
ment of the present * League-and-Covenant”’ 
movement, and a splendid example of freedom 
and progress. Why should not the two things 
go together ? 


SECESSION FROM THE COMMUNITY. 


N the first year of the existence of the Onei- 

da Community (1848), a Register or Book 
of Records, provided by the order of the Com- 
munity, was kept in the most public room of 
the Mansion House, open to all, and especially 
to persons wishing to join, in which, among 
other Constitutional and Historical documents, 
was the following statement of the well-known 
terms of admission to membership in the Com- 
munity : 

“On the admission of any member, all property 
belonging to him or her becomes the property of the 
Association. A record ofthe estimated amount will 
be kept, and in case ofthe subsequent withdrawal 
of the member, the Association, according to its 
practice heretofore, will refund the property or an 
equivalent amount. This practice however stands on 
the ground, not of obligation, but of expediency and 
liberality ; and the time and manner of refunding 
must be trusted to the discretion of the Association. 
While a person remains a member, his subsistence 
and education in the Association are held to be just 
equivalents for his labor; and no accounts are kept 
between him and the Association, and no claim of 


wages accrues to him in case of subsequent with- 
drawal.” 


In the beginning of the year 1849, this 
statement was published in the first Annual 
Report of the Community. 

On the 30th of November, 1851, it was 
published in the columns of THE Crrcuxar. 

On the 28th of December, 1851, it was pub- 
lished ina very large extra edition of THE 
CIRCULAR, prepared expressly for the infor- 
mation of inquirers, and kept on hand several 
years for free distribution to persons wishing 
to know the principles of the Community. 

In 1853 it was published in the pamphlet 
entitled Bible Communism, which has proba- 
bly been read by all who take any special in- 
terest in the Community. 

Since the last named date, it has been pub- 
lished in several new editions of the extra 
No. of THe Crrcuxar, first published in Dec. 
1851. 
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a voluntary business Association, but also a 
religious body, is, in its very nature and in all 
its professions, organized for perpetuity ; and 
withdrawal from it is, in its nature, like with- 
drawal from marriage, or from church mem- 
bership, or from the National Union ; i. e., it 
is a withdrawal from a connection which, when 
it was entered into, was understood to be for 
life. This principle has always been insisted 
upon by the Community in all its negotiations 
with persons proposing to join. Nobody has 
been urged, or even invited to join, by first ad- 
vances on the part of the Community, but can- 
didates have uniformly been advised to wait 
till they could be sure that they understood 
the principles of the Community, and were 
prepared to join for life and forever. 


The following paragraph has stood on 
record in all the extra CrrcuLARS above men- 
tioned, and in Bible Communism, and is but a 
specimen of what the Community has pro- 
claimed and reiterated in all its correspondence 
with inquirers and candidates : 

“ Any one proposing to join the Association, ought 
first, to understand and hold by heart our religious 
and social doctrines ; secondly, to count the cost of 
enlisting for life; thirdly, to get his freedom from any 
claims of kindred, &c.; and fourthly, to pay all his 
debts, or at least disclose them, that we may know 
his situation. ‘ Joining us is like marriage; and these 
are simply the prudent preliminaries of such a deci- 
sive act. Ifthe parties are notin sympathy, or are in 
external circumstances unfavorable to a union, it is 
better for them to remain friends, than to venture 
on a closer connection.” 

Notwithstanding all this plainness of speech, 
the Community, like the United States, and 
probably like every other organized body in 
this world up to this time, has been troubled 
occasionally with secession. And the secession- 
ists (with a few pleasant exceptions) have gone 
out in the truculent spirit of the Southern states, 
reckless of the Constitution and covenant which 
they originally accepted, demanding the prop- 
erty they put inasa matter of legal right, 
sometimes adding the interest, sometimes with 
threats of ‘egal hostilities, sometimes with 
actual summons from lawyers, and sometimes 
even claiming wages for the time of their 
service in the Community. These de- 
mands, inconsistent as they are with anything 
like true self-respect on the part of those who 
made them, and absurd as they are even in 
law, have had a certain power in consequence 
of the unpopularity of some of our social prin- 
ciples, which, it was assumed, placed us in 
some sense at the mercy of the legal au- 
thorities and of any one who might stir them 
up. On the general principle that it is bet- 
ter to suffer wrong than to quarrel, we have 
uniformly met these demands in a pacific spirit, 
promptly satisfying those who only asked for 
their investments, and giving a sufficient out- 
fit to those who put in nothing. But we have 
never acceded to the demand for wages. In 
one instance such a demand was made through 

a lawyer, but on hearing the terms of member- 
ship and the explanations of the Community, 
the lawyer withdrew from the case and we never 
heard more of it. 


which the seceder, after claiming what he put 
in, asked for a large sum as the wages of 
twelve years’ service. This called the atten- 
tion of the Community to the Constitutional 
principles and facts, which have been recited in 
the former part of this article ; and after a live- 
ly discussion, it was resolved and a committee 
was appointed, to take measures for cutting off 
such claims more expressly than we have 
hitherto done, by inviting all members to sign 
a written and public disclaimer of them. This 
would not alter the legal state of the case, but 
it might supply moral inducements that would 
save some from making fools and knaves of 
themselves, under press of temptation. Accord- 
ingly the Committee recommended, and the 
Community resolved, that the following formu- 
la be placed on the public Register, and signed 
by all members present and future : 
Extract from the First Annual Report of the Oneida 

Community. 
“On the admission of any member, all property 
belonging to him or her, becomes the property of 
the Association. A record of the estimated amount 
will be kept, and in case of the subsequent with- 
drawal of the member, the Association, according to 
its practice heretofore, will refund the property or an 
equivalent amount. This practice however stands 
on the ground, not of obligation, but of expediency 
and liberality ; and the time and manner of refund- 
ing must be trusted to the discretion of the Associ- 
ation. While a person remains a member, his sub- 
sistence and education in the Association are held to 
be just equivalents for his labor: and no accounts 
are kept between him and the Association, and no 
claim of wages accrues to him in case of subsequent 
withdrawal.” 

Oneida April 30, 1864. 

We the undersigned, acknowledge the above as the 
terms of our connection with the Oneida Associa- 
tion. 

This formula has been signed by all the 

members at Oneida, and a similar one by all 
at Wallingford. 
For the sake of making our terms of admis- 
sion unmistakable to all, and preventing the 
inconsiderate and double-minded from engag- 
ing themselves to us hereafter, we have 
thought it best to make this Constitutional act 
as public as possible, by reporting it in THE 
CrrcuLar. 

To the seceder who asked for twelve years’ 
wages, the following answer was returned, ac- 
companying a check for his original investment : 

“Your request for payment for services cannot be 
admitted, for several reasons, which you must see 
are valid : 

1. It assumes that you worked here for wages, 
which was never true. 

2. The understanding of our members is, and has 
always been, that which is expressed in the First 
Annual Report, viz., that solong as they remain 
here, “their subsistence and education are just 
equivalents for their labor.” That you held them to 
be such an equivalent, while you remained in the 
Community, is evident, for you did not ask or stip- 
ulate for anything further. What was just then, is 
just now; and it is the opinion of lawyers, that the 
above published understanding, is a bar to the col- 
lection of wages. 

8. Your claim does not recognize any offset for 
services on the other side. If in the same spirit 
that you bring in this account, the Community were 
to reckon its labors’and services for you, the bal- 
ance would be very different from what you make it 
out, and not at all in your favor. 

4. Your claim, if allowed, would work the great- 





A case of withdrawal occurred recently in 


you to exact pay for past services, should do as you 
propose to do, they would absorb the whole mate- 
rial basis of the Society, and leave the other half 
penniless. 


The Community would like to retain your friend- 
ship, as it will the memory of pleasant household 
and business intercourse with you in the past; and 
while acknowledging the extent of your services, 
would rather regard them as the fruits of your sin- 
cerity while acting with others, for a common and 
religious cause, than to be obliged by a demand for 
wages, to conclude that they were mostly merce- 
nary. Yours in friendship and truth, 

G. W. Noyss, Sec’y. O. C. 


PROSPECTS OF THE WAR. 


HE final result of the conflict in this coun- 
try, may be calculated with some degree 
of certainty. We know, for instance, that it 
is a law of mechanics, that the effectiveness of 
a cannon-ball is determined by its weight, ve- 
locity and aim. The military power of the 
North and South may be compared to two 
immense projectiles, which are being hurled 
against each other; and if their respective 
weight, velocity and aim can be definitely as- 
certained, it will require no seer to foretell the 
result of the collision. 

In respect to the first particular, weight, 
the North has manifestly a great advantage. 
It is stronger than the South, in all the mate- 
rials of war; it has a much larger population, 
more intelligence, greater wealth, greater re- 
sources of allkinds. If earnestness, and skill 
(whichin the present case answer to velocity 
and aim in the illustration), were equal on 
both sides, the result would be unquestionable 
—as plain as the simplest sum in arithmetic. 


But in these respects the South evidently 
had the advantage at first. The fire of 
Southern hearts, their self-interest, lack of 
principle, lawlessness, and desperation, to- 
gether gave them superior earnestness. The 
fury of their onsets was at first surprising to 
the steady and cold-blooded Northerners. 
For a long time, also, the South appeared to 
have the best generals, to manage their forces 
with superior skill. 


_If the South had continued to maintain its 
superiority in earnestness and skill, the result 
might have been doubtful, or even turned in 
its favor, notwithstanding the vastly superior 
resources of the North. And hence it is an 
interesting question at the present time—Has 
not the progress of events tended to restore a 
balance between the parties in respect to skill 
and earnestness? Answer this question, and 
you solve the problem of the fearful contest 
now raging. . 

It has seemed to us that the unity of the 
North was insured, when the effort failed which 
was made last year to divide the North and 
incite insurrections, commencing with New 
York city ; that its unity, and consequent ear- 
nestness, determination and energy, have since 
been constantly increasing; so that in these 
particulars the South has lost its advantages. 


In respect to skill or generalship, it is evi- 
dent that when a peaceable nation—a people 





est injustice to the remainder of the Community. 
If one half its members, having the same right with 


accustomed to habits of industry and devoted 
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to improvement in civilization and the arts— 
enters into a conflict with a less industrious 
and more warlike people, the latter at first will 
have the advantage: their forces are likely to 
be better generaled and more skillfully handled. 
But it is also evident that this advantage will 
become less obvious as the war progresses: the 
constant tendency will be toward producing an 
equilibrium between the contending parties in 
respect to'military science and skill. Such is 
seen to be the fact in the present instance.— 
Though the North knew little about war when 
the rebellion commenced, it has been a very 
good scholar, and has acquired a great amount 
of military wisdom and skill. It has improved 
its opportunities, and developed the military 
genius which it possesses to such an extent, 
that probably the South has now little reason 
for boasting of superior generalship. 

Hence it is clear, first, that the course of 
events is producing an equilibrium between 
the great combatants in respect to earnestness 
and military skill ; and, secondly, that if this 
process continues until a perfect equilibrium in 
these particulars is established, and other na- 
tions do not interfere, then just as certainly 
as twenty pounds in one scale will carry up 
ten pounds in the other, the North must event- 
ually triumph. 

Moreau once said, “ Providence generally fa- 
vors the strongest battalions ;”” but in accept- 
ing this maxim, itshould be kept clearly in 
mind, that the strongest battalions are not 
necessarily those which have the greatest 
number or best equipments. Other elements 
of strength are to be considered. Moreau’s 
maxim would be greatly improved by adding, 
“‘ other things being equal.” Other things 
are often very unequal. A few men, with the 
aid of skill, earnestness and inspiration, may 
put ten thousand to flight. Still, all these ele- 
ments may be taken into account, and the re- 
sult predicted with certainty, in all cases.— 
Human wisdom may fail in its calculations, but 
there is an intelligence which can accurately es- 
timate all the elements involved in any con- 
flict, and predict the results with mathematiz 
cal certainty. There are no miracles in the 
sense of one pound weighing more than two. 


THOUGHTS AT ONEIDA. 


{ Our brother and co-laborer, H. J. 8., is just now 
on’a brief visit to Oneida, after an absence of several 
years. He thus sketches some of his impressions of 
the outward improvements there :] 

Oneida, May 18, 1864. 

Dear Frrenps:—I feel some disposition to 
say afew words about the changes that have 
taken place during the two years and a half that 
I have been at Wallingford, and about some of 
the sensations that affect me in view of them; 
but it seems a rather difficult undertaking. So 
many of the results of persevering industry 
and a liberal outlay under the directing hand of 
good taste, confront me in every direction, that 
both my heart and my head are too full to ena- 
ble me to sit down and classify and describe the 
sights and sensations that crowd upon me. 


The young year is now in the full glory of its 





spring array, and I could not have chosen a 
better time for the visit I am enjoying. The 
past winter has been so mild that the most ten- 
der and delicate varieties of plum and cherry 
trees are covered with blossoms, giving promise 
of an unusually fruitful season. There is not so 
much difference in the forwardness of the sea- 
son, between the two places, as I expected. I 
should think that there could be scarcely more 
than a week’s difference this year, as indicated 
by vegetation. Strawberry plants here look 
very promising, and are beginning to blossom 
freely. 

But that which impresses me most is the ex- 
tent of the buildings that have sprung up and 
been finished off during my absence. When I 
look at the new Community mansion, I am at 
first impressed with the idea that the people who 
live in that palace-like building, with its high 
and airy, well finished and well furnished apart- 
ments, and extensive hall, must be very grand 
people; and the idea of being a guest there, sug- 
gests to me the thought of putting on my best 
behavior. Then comes the thought that it is 
all mine, and that I have as good a right in it as 
any body; and I then experience what I presume 
are some of the sensations of a man who has 
suddenly become heir to a great estate, with its 
annual thousands of income. Yes, I am rich, 
abundantly rich, and yet I am not cumbered 
with the cares of riches. Neither does my 
wealth necessarily presuppose or necessitate the 
existence of a large servile class beneath me, 
who must live in comparative poverty and pri- 
vation. Standing on the tower, and confining 
my gaze within our green and flowery, broad 
and beautiful domain, I can say with Robinson 
Crusoe, that “I am monarch of all I survey ;” 
but my kingdom is not purchased at the price 
either of solitude or servility. In each person 
proceeding to his allotted labor, whether in 


workshop, farm, vineyard or flower-garden, I 


recognize a brother or sister. True, I see many 
hired workmen, but there is nothing that neces- 
sarily excludes even them from all the blessings 
of ownership that I enjoy. Whoever can find 
it in his heart to submit to the process that will 
crucify the spider life, and develop the bee life, 
may be joint-heir with us to the bounties that a 
kind Father so abundantly bestows upon us, 


Speaking of the cares of riches, reminds me 
of some of Thoreau’s philosophy on that point. 
I am also reminded of the same thing, by see- 
ing our women cheerfully sweeping and dusting 
about our spacious halls, parlors, and corridors. 
Thoreau’s idea was founded on the principle 
that the smallest outlay that is essential to 
the necessary wants of mind and body, involves 
the least care; and that it is therefore the most ex- 
pedient way of living, to reduce our outlay in 
houses and lands to its lowest minimum. Doubt- 
less there was a bright spark of wisdom in his 
philosophy, as it applied to his circumstances, 
requiring as he did abundant leisure for literary 
pursuits, and not having other means of attain- 
ing that leisure. The dignity of character that 
will not permit a person to enjoy leisure or any 
other good thing as the result of another's labor, 
is also worthy of all honor. - But what shall we 
infer from all this? Shall we build no more 
palaces, for fear of the labor they entail? That 
would not be my conclusion. Build your pal- 
aces and furnish them in the style of the most 
correct and elegant taste, but be sure that 





they are well filled with that best of all kinds 
of furniture, harmonious and industrious men 
and women. The more of that kind of furni- 
ture we can supply, the lighter will be the 
cares that the other kinds will demand. This 
kind of wisdom, involving the uniting of many 
hearts, was deeper than Thoreau reached. It is 
heavenly wisdom that selfish hearts know not 
the way of. H. J, 8. 


A WALLINGFORD JOURNAL. 
BY ORIOLE. 

How fast it snows! The ground is almost covered. 
What large flakes, and how beautiful! Some are 
pure white; others are tinged with crimson; and 
see, they do not melt and vanish from sight. The 
atmosphere, too, seems filled with the most delicious 
fragrance. This May snow-storm is a luxury forbid- 
den to the dwellers in large cities, unless they chance 
to be absent from home about this time of the year, 
but a luxury which Community horticulturists are 
doing much to increase. Wecan.even now foresee 
the time when the Eastern slope of Mount Tom will 
be covered with this snow-cloud of beauty and fra- 
grance. The fruit-trees have an unusual floral cis- 
play this season. Apple, pear, peach and cherry 
have all vied with one another in ornamenting the 
landscape. The peach orchard a week since was & 
magnificent spectacle, well repaying the beholder 
for his pedestrian exercise to the top of our little 
mountain. Two cherry trees in front of our house, 
planted by Mr. Allen thirty-one years ago, have 
appeared like two huge bouquets, and by their splen- 
dor elicited many remarks. But if the blossoms of 
other trees can boast of their varied and delicate 
tints, those of the apple-tree excel in delicious per- 
fume. 

TREE PARASITES. 


Every good thing seems to be persecuted by some 
parasitic element; and fruit-trees form no exception 
to the general rule. The apple-tree is especially 
tormented in this and other parts of the country 
with parasites in the form of worms. [If let. alone 
they often destroy all the foliage of the trees, as well 
as all prospect of fruit; and we know of no effect- 
ual way of preventing their ravages, except: by de- 
stroying the nests as often as they appear, Much 
time has been spent the past week in-deliyering the 
fruit-trees on our place from these crawling pests. 
One is inclined to inquire, in reference to such forms 
of animal life, Do they serve any beneficial purpose ? 
Are they to be regarded as a part of God’s creation ? 
or were they created by the author of evil? Will 
they sometime entirely disappear from this globe? 
and, if so, by what agencies ? 

A FINE SPECIMEN FROM QUINNIPIAC. 

Mr. N. returned from angling a few mornings 
since with a twice-broken rod, but bringing as. a tro- 
phy of his skill and luck a pickerel weighing two 
pounds and’two ounces! The following note so 
pleasantly describes: the exploit that we can. almost 
fancy it to. haye been written by old: Izaac Walton- 
himself: 

Wallingford; May 17, 1864. 

Dear V:—While the folks were. printing THE Crm- 


CULAR, I strolled downto the-river with: my new: 


pole and line, rigged with a large hook, and the leg of 
a frog for bait. I fished in two or three of those deep 
placesalong the meadow below the swimming hole, 


trolling the bait, i. e. skimming it on the-top. of the. 


water. The enticement, failed to attract any custom-. 
er asI went down, and I turned back discouraged; 
but thought I would try again in one hole that was 
particularly inviting. Out went my frog’s leg far 
into the river in scientific style, and gently wriggling 
on the surface, it swept up and down and finally be- 
gan to draw toward the shore. Just as it reached 
the center of the hole under the end of my rod, some- 
thing swift and evidently big rushed upon it from 
below, and, stopped its wriggling, leaving a splash 
and a whirl of water in its place. I gave it slack 
and down it went slowly and quietly. What a 
delightful, anxious moment was that! Anxious es- 
pecially, because I saw that the line was moving 
toward some sunken brushwood, and I remembered 
how I lostan unknown monster by that very brush- 
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wood years ago. I had but a short time to study the 
strategy of the situation, but decided with a will to 
pull up, hit or miss. A good sudden jerk! Heavy 
hanging back! Lift away! Struggle and rush be- 
low! Pole bending to aright angle! Can’t stop for 
that! Lift away again! There he is at the top of 
the water! Big! Bigger! Biggest! Now for the 
final struggle! Lift away! Look out for the 
brushwood! O! misery! there goes my new pole! 
crack! snap! Two joints broken! Down goes the 
monster! But the line holds! Lift away with 
what is left! Here he comes again! Up! Up! 
Flop on the edge of the bank! Drop all and rush! 
Hurrah, I’ve got him safein hand! The biggest pick- 
erel I ever caught ! 

Thinking it best to quit while luck was unques- 
tionable, especially as my standing rigging sadly need- 
ed repairs, I made the best of my way to the house, 
where my prize drew plaudits and exclamations to 
my heart’s content. His weight was two pounds and 
two ounces. T—— drew out of his stomach by the 
tail ( which could be seen in his cavernous throat) a 


sucker half digested which must haye been origi-| 


nally eight inches long. 
The eating of this fine fellow was a matter to be 
remembered, but not described. 
PATRICK ON COMMUNISM—A FIELD COLLOQUY. 
Patrick.—I like the way. your people live. 
' W.—Why so? . 


P.—They mind. their. own business, and treat. 


every body well. 

W.—That’s so, to be sure; but hay’nt you better 
reasons than that for liking us ? 

P.—Faith, and I think that’s a good. one; but ye 
don’t work, yourselves to death to keep from hiring | * 
a week’s work, as farmers often do. 

W.—That’s true; but there are plenty. of. people 
who work no harder than we do. 

P.—And I don’t mean ye’re lazy—ye all seem in- 
dustrious; but ye don’t work the life out o’ ye as 
some does. 

W,—Have you noticed anything else you liked ? 

P.—Yes, ye all seem contented and happy, and to 
take an ekul interest in everything. 

W.—That is a good thing, truly. We are not di- 
vided into lords and servants, rich and poor. 

P.—I suppose ye don’t allow a person to jine un- 
less he has considerable property ? 

W,—O, that makes no difference. When a man 
joins our Community he puts all he. has, more or 
less, into the common stock, and is respected after 
he becomes a member according to his worth of 
character, and not according to the amount of mon- 
ey he brought into the Community. 

P.—Faith, and I think that’s the right. way to 
live. 

THOUGHTS GLRARED ROR CONVERSA-. 


INSPIRED PURPOSES. 

It is common for persons who live without inspi- 
ration, to form purposes one day which they abandon 
the next, and-to scatter good resolutions along their 
life-path from which they never anticipate any valu- 
able fruit. This is a bad habit—no better than the 
anti-scriptural doctrine of “falling from grace.” If 

purposes are formed in inspiration, and in codpera- 
tion with the purposes of God, they become. prophe- 
cies of what must sooner or later be fulfilled, “ with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning.” Such pur- 
poses are like seeds sown. They may remain dor- 
mant for a long time, but they never lose their vi- 
tality, and at'the right time are certain to spring up 
and accomplish their mission. God’s purposes are 
unchangeable ; and our purposts will have the same 
permanent character in proportion as they are 
formed in codperation with his Spirit. A resolution 
should not be considered as lost, because it does not 
manifest growth at the present time; if it is rightly 
formed it will sooner or later realize itself. 

’ ABOUT THE WAR. 

We may presume that Christ is interested in the 
conflict now raging in this country just in propor- 
tion as it assumes the character of a struggle between 
good and evil—between truth and justice on the one 
side, and arbitrary power onthe other. That i is the 
great conflict which he commenced, and in which 
he died. ‘The Jewish and Roman nations destroyed 


\ 


‘low enough to shade it. 





him, in the exercise of the rule that “might makes 
right,” without regard to justice and the truth of his 
position. The best part of the civilized world is 
gradually assuming the position Christ was then in, 
as an antagonist of arbitrary power. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the North has been prospered in 
this war in proportion as it has favored justice and 
abolished arbitrary distinctions. Who can tell 
whether it has now so atoned for its past wicked- 
ness, and so zealously espoused the cause of truth 
and justice, that the over-ruling powers can safely 
give the North a complete triumph ? 
THE RULE OF JUSTICE. 

The principle that “ Every man shall be rewarded 
according to his works,” is of universal application. 
It is a judgment principle, and admits of no excep- 
tions. In applying it, it is unnecessary to inquire 
whether a negro is equal to a white man, or even to 
prove that he isa man. Justice shall be done to all. 
Even horses have rights which all men are bound to 


respect. 
LABOR NOT DEGRADING. 


It is to be hoped that this war will result in de- 
stroying the spirit which regards labor as degrading. 
That would be a great blessing to the world. Peo- 
ple should learn to think of honest work as honora- 
ble—a noble occupation for noble souls. The whole 
nation is affected with the spirit that looks down 
upon labor, and this is true of most other nations. 
The idea prevails quite universally that it is degrad- 
ing for a gentleman to work with his hands. In the 
destruction of slavery this spirit receives a severe 
blow. Let slavery go down, and let inspired Com- 
munism rise, and labor will cease to be ignoble; it 
will become attractive, joyful, and will nourish the 
inner life—will become “meat and drink,” as was 
the work of Christ. We shall work by inspiration, 
and with heavenly purposes; and all useful labor 
will be honorable. 


MISS DICKINSON AS AN ORATOR. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have recently had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Anna Dickenson deliver an address 
at New Haven, on the subject of “ The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Union.” 

Had Miss Dickenson been a lecturer of any com- 
mon stamp, or her subject been one of less general 
interest, I do not think I should have ventured on a 
ride of twelve miles to New Haven, and a return 
home at midnight for the sake of hearing her. But 
as the lady and her theme were unique, I yielded to 
a curiosity to hear and see her, though I confess not 
with any very great anticipations of pleasure, or 
‘prepossessions in her favor. But as I was on the 
whole very agreeably disappointed, I am impelled to 
tell you my, impressions, and what I think of her as 
jan orator. 
| In the first.place, as to her personal appearance. 
‘She came upon the stage attended by a single gentle- || 
man, and remained quietly standing a few moments. 


| The gentleman then advanced with her to the front, 


‘simply introduced her to the audience as “ Miss Dick- 
enson,” and left her standing alone, gazing calmly || 
at the sea of upturned faces before her. She com- 
menced speaking almost immediately but. before. re- 
marking on the matter of her. address, I will 
‘spend a moment in noting her. appearance. She 
‘is of full, womanly hight and proportions, well-form- || 
med, and has apparently sufficient vital power to 
sustain the working of a very powerful brain. Her 
forehead is broad and high, but fortunately for her 
womanly beauty her dark hair. clusters thick and 
Her. eyes are dark and 
deep set, the eyebrows. somewhat heavy. Her 
mouth is large, but pleasing and expressive. Her 
complexion a clear brunette. The lower jaw indi- 
cates, a physiognomist would say, strength, and de- 
cision of character. Her whole expression breathes 
earnestness, and devotion. Her dress was modest 
and becoming, her head ornamented with nothing 
but her own short curling hair. 

Her first sentences were uttered in a clear, distinct 
voice, and could be heard withouteffort. She at times 
used a few natural gestures, and once or twice walked 
forward and back upon the stage. She held in her hand 
a little slip of paper, but did not refer to it as notes. 
She spoke with remarkable fluency, and what sur- 


prised me, she never repeated a sentence, and never 
seemed to hesitate for the word she wanted,or used su- 
perfluous words to express her thoughts. She eyident- 
ly was a close observer of the conduct of the war, 
and referred to dates and transactions, both civil 
and military, connected with it, in a way that showed . 
a perfect grasp of the subject, and familiarity with its 
details. Her principal effort was to show the impoli- 
cy, and impossibility of peace by a reconstruction of 
the “ Union as it was.” She severely censured Gen. 
Banks for his subserviency to the slave-holding inter- 
est in Louisiana, and counted the Government at 
Washington implicated, because it retained Gen. 
Banks in power. She deprecated a peace with the Reb- 
el States that would allow them to return with slavery 
to the Union, arguing that three years of war and 
two hundred thousand graves could only be atoned 
for by the sacrifice of the monstrous evil that caused 
the rebellion. The injustice of the Government : to- 
ward its negro regiments, came in for a large share 
of criticism ; and in detailing the bravery and the 
self- sacrifices of the negro soldiers, and the outrageous 
cruelty and wrong they met from Governmental 
agents, she moved herselfand many’ of her’ audi- 
ence to tears. To General Butler, as the most 
straight-forward, uncompromising, and clear-headed 
opponent of this slaveholders’ rebellion, she gaye a 
warm and eloquent compliment. To this the audi- 
ence responded most heartily, cheering long, and 
loudly. 

I have intimated above only some of her princi- 
pal topics, and will say a word farther as té her 
claims to oratory. I. think she surpasses: all, other. 
women I ever heard in public, because she has a 
theme, “a mission” that is not egotistical or person- 
al. She doesnot appear to think of herself, or to 
come forward to speak there as proof that she is the 
equal of man and has a right to a place in the pul- 
pit and lecture room. She does not lose her woman- 
ly grace and sweetness by an aggressive, arrogant de- 
mand for herself. In this I think she is fortunate. 
On the other hand it appears to me that in not claim- 
ing any special cognizance for herself, she really seems 
inspired. In not parading “ her mission” in the wo- 
man’s rights spirit, 1 am ready to belieye that. she 
has “‘ a mmission,” and is brayely carrying it out. To 
me she appeared a Florence Nightingale’ in another 
sphere; not less, but more loveable as @ woman he- 
cause she has a great mind.and a great heart.: o. 


' HELLS AND HEAVENS ON EARTH. 


When I hear it said, as I often do, that such 
a place is a hell upon earth, I think, Be itso; I 
find no fault with the fact as long as I believe 
that hell is some where. If it has come down, or 
come up, or.come over, and made_a landing i in 
this country, I say to myself, it may have heen 
lsent here as a prisoner of war, to be tried, con- 
\demned and executed as the supreme scoundrel 
who has tormented mankind long enough. “But 
if hell or Satan i is on earth, with his infernal fire, 
heaven i is here, also with its supernal fire, to give 
ibattle to the usurper and claim this, earth and 
world as its own, And this, I helieve, is no 
fiction, but a glorious reality. ‘The, world’s no- 


| tions about heaven are all wrong. ° Who but the 


evil one himself, would have got up the vague 
idea which multitudes entertain, that heaven is a 
locality in sorhe remote region, above, our “heads, 
where pious souls, superannuated ministers, and, 
all good sort of folks go after life is bleached. out 
of them and the devil refuses to let them re- 
main longer on earth? The Bible gives us no 
such ideas about heaven. Heavenis where God, 
is. And was not man created to bé a living 
temple for the Spirit of God? God is in Christ, 

and Christ is in man; so wherever the Spint of 
Christ is, there is heaven, and there only is true 
liberty and freedom. Heaven, then, myst be a 
state, rather than a place—a state above all 





others, for youthful, vigorous life, love, beauty 
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and happiness, where all the faculties of the hu- 
man and divine natures are in their fullest and 
most perfect development. G. ¢. 








THE RELATION OF SIN AND DEATH. 

In reading the account of the laws and cere- 
monies which God gave to Moses for the child- 
ren of Israel to observe, it is interesting to no- 
tice that in these laws and ceremonies, disease 
and death are classed with sin and wickedness. 
If any one touched a dead body he was con- 
sidered unclean, and he was to offer the same 
offering that he would offer for asin. So also 
if he had any disease, he was unclean, and was 
to separate himself from the people until he had 
offered his offering for sin. 

These laws are considered as types of the 
spiritual dispensation which Christ came to bring, 
and he confirmed the law by placing the healing 
of sickness, and the forgiving of sins on a level. 
For instance, he said, “That ye may know that 
the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins [he saith to the sick of the palsy], I say unto 
thee, arise and take up thy bed and walk.” 
Mark 2: 10. Sin and disease are both parasites, 
foreign to the nature of the children of God: 
they both come from the enemy of God, and are 
alike to be resisted and put away from us; for 
they cannot enter heaven, where is neither 
“ death, sorrow, crying nor any pain.” 

H. A. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM INDIANA. 


Lafayette, Ind., May 15, 1864. 

Dear Circutar:—I think it is a good idea 
of yours that you make Tue Crircurar a free 
gift to those of your readers who in consequence 
of the inequalities of the world are unable to 
pay for it. It was one of the characteristic and 
distinguishing features of the Primitive Church, 
that without money and without price, unto the 
poor of earth was the gospel preached. It is 
certainly very appropriate that in bringing to 
light, as you have, the Jong hidden mysteries of 
the New Testament, you should, like the first 
promulgators of the truth, make the “glad ti- 
dings” accessible to all. I also have faith 
that you will be reasonably assisted by all 
readers who are able, and that you will never 
regret having trusted to the Lord to sustain and 
carry forward your enterprise. 

The reply of Goethe’s old minstrel to his 
royal auditors, expresses a peculiar satisfaction 
which you must also feel. Declining a proffered 
gift from the King, the old man continued: 


“T sing as do the birdlin 
That ’mid the branches live; 


The song which I pour forth in words 
Jis own reward doth give.” 


You have the satisfaction of feeling that you 
are engaged in a noble cause, the redemption 
of humanity, and to be enabled to work in such 
a cause is in itself a great reward. 

—lhave for some time past been noticing, with 
no little interest, the maneuvering and efforts 
put forth by a certain wealthy man in this 
State who aspires to become one of the “law- 
makers” of the land. He has through life been 
very successful as a money getter, and feeling 
satisfied in that respect, has now turned his at- 
tention in another direction, ever seeking for'the 
honor that comes from men. As I am partially 
behind the scenes, I have opportunities of know- 














ing that he has already secured several of the 
main wires, the adroit pulling of which, will un- 
doubtedly produce the desired result. It may 
be, however, that his experience will yet teach 
him that 
“The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a glee,” 

but unless something unforeseen occurs, he will 
probably soon be heralded forth as Hon. 
Mr. O Legality, my respect for thee 
becomes “ small by degrees, and beautifully less” 
—give me rather I say, the grace that comes by 
Jesus Christ. 

There has been considerable commotion here 
lately in money circles on account of our banks 
rejecting or discounting Eastern currency. The 
object of the banks is to encourage the national 
currency and to discourage the immense amount 
of “trash” that is afloat. Soon may the glad 
day come when love will be the only currency 
throughout the “wide wide world,” as it is now 
for example between Oneida and Wallingford. 

Our city has recently become the location of 
one of your peculiarly New England _insti- 
tutions. I allude to the establishing here of a 
somewhat extensive shoe manufactory, in which 
much of the work is done by machinery. Ap- 
propriate machinery and ten ingenious Yankees 
to instruct the Hoosiers have been imported, and 
operations have just commenced with fine pros- 
pects of success. I hope that Communism will 
be the next New England institution to make 
its way westward. Yours truly, 





P. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


Oneida, April 28, 1864. 

Bro. H. J. S.:— In response to your commu- 
nication in Tue Circuxas, in regard to mulching 
strawherries, I will say that I too have had some 
experience the past winter in the same line with 
your suggestion. Having a couple of small beds 
of strawberries under my immediate care, they 
were not covered until quite late, and having but 
little material at hand, I scraped together some 
straw and dead grass, giving the plants rather 
a light covering; and to keep the wind from 
blowing the covering off, I threw on considerable 
earth, and occasionally inverted a shovelfull of 
chickweed over a large plant. On one of 
the beds, in banking up a small tree to protect 
it from the mice, | covered up a number of 
plants with earth, and on taking away the bank 
of earth this spring, some time after I had uncov- 
ered the bed, I was quite surprised to find the 
plants had started to grow, and were pushing up 
through the earth, with every leaf as perfect as 
when covered last fall. Also on other parts of 
beds where the earth had nearly or quite cover- 
ed the plants, they came out the most perfect. 
I shall experiment further the coming season, 
with a view of more thoroughly testing the prac- 
ticability of covering strawberry plantations 


with earth. Yours very truly, H. T. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE.—Messrs. 
Glass, Elliot & Co., of London, have purchased the 
entire works of the Gutta Percha Company, and 
formed a new company under the name of the “ Tel- 
egraph Construction and Maintenance Company,” 
with a capital of £1,000,000, for the purpose of mak- 
ing and maintaining telegraph lines of communica- 
tion, both. submarine and on land, in every part of 
the world. The new company are to carry out 
Messrs. Glass, Eiliot & Co.’s contract with the direct- 
ors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company to manufac- 
ture and lay down, in the summer of 1865, the cable 
between Ireland and Newfoundland.—i. American, 





From the Continental Monthly. 


THE LOVE LUCIFER. 
BY 8. LEAVITT. 
CHAPTER II. 


I find myself writing upon matters connected, at 
least, with religion, with the thought of saying some- 
thing useful—of presenting a valuable experience, 
if not a valuable congeries of new ideas. Most read- 
ers deeply interested in religion are, by this time, 
demanding that I show my colors—present my 
creed; otherwise they will shut themselves up from 
my influence. As I write, church bells are ringing. 
I know that many of those who now assemble to 
hang with a deathly solemnity upon the lips of 
preachers—while death, hell, heaven, eternity, 
atonement are the themes—will say: “He treats 
lightly the most serious matters: he treads with 
dancing pumps on holy gronnd.” Now I claim to 
be, above all things, an earnest, solemn person. 
Yet do I verily believe that there is a humorous 
side to all subjects, that is not ignored by even the 
loftiest beings ; and that, in a restricted sense, dt 
may be said of all well-balanced persons, as a philos- 
opher has said of children: “ Because they are in 
innocence, therefore they are in peace; and because 
they are in peace, therefore all things are with them 
full of mirth.” It must be admitted, however, that if 
the “ orthodox” creed is wholly correct, we find in 
the Puritans and their existing imitators the only 
consistent Christians. In view of the inevitable dam- 
nation of a majority of the race, they set their faces 
against all mirth; would eat no pleasant bread, and 
wear no beautiful raiment. I followed them to the 
letter, till, the “naked eye” not being wholly blinded, 
nor the ear deafened by theologic din, I saw that na- 
ture, in all her guises and voices, was firmly opposed 
to all such gloomy dogmas. 

In a word, then, as to creed, I find no satisfactory 
platform save that of the broadest eclecticism. The 
motto of the old Greek, “ Know that good is in all,” 
is mine. Iam aware that the danger accruing from 
this style of creed is, that one often gets, in the effort 
at impartiality, into the meshes of pantheism; and 
then your list of gods many and lords many com- 
prises all the chief divinities, from Brahm and 
Buddh to Thor; you priding yourself the while upon 
the consideration shown for “local prejudices” by 
your not putting Christ at the end of the list. But, 
after life-long investigation, I am not ashamed to 
say, in the words, though not in the spirit of Em- 
peror Julian, “ Galilean, thou hast conquered ;” with 
Augustine, “ Let my soul calm itself in Thee; I say, 
let the great sea of my soul, that swelleth with 
waves, calm itself with Thee ;’ with De Stal, “In- 
concevable énigme de la vie; que la passion, ni la 
douleur, ni le génie ne peuvent découvrir, vous re- 
velerez-vous a la priére ;’ with practical Napoleon, 
“T know men, and Jesus Christ was nota man; 
with a Chevalier Bunsen and a Beecher, “ Jesus 
Christ is my God, without any ifs or buts.” I can 
assent more decidedly than does Teufelsdréck, in 
the “ Everlasting Nay,” to the doctrine of regenera- 
tion. Inarrow the whole matter down to these 
plain facts: Of all religions, Christianity is best cal- 
culated to elevate man’s nature; and of all Christ- 
ians, they reach the highest spiritual condition who 
regard Christ as utterly divine. 

On this other matter that enters so largely into my 
narrative—the conjugality of disembodied spirits—I 
cannot forbear some further discourse before pro- 
ceeding historically. The absurd idea is still preva- 
lent that there is no sex in heaven. Those who re- 
tain this notion, despite the revelations of science 
concerning the universality of sex throughout crea- 
tion, cannot reason very candidly. When we find 
in the earth positives but no negatives, light but no 
heat, strength but no beauty, action but no passivity, 
wisdom but no love, intellection but no intuition, re- 
flection but no perception, science but no religion, 
then, at last, may we expect to. sec in the heavens 
men but no women. 

Take the conjugal element from human creatures, 
and you have Hamlet without the ghost. Except- 
ing, perhaps, the religious, itis the most powerful, 
prominent, exacting part of our nature. In “ man’s 
unregenerate state,” at least, the love story is the 
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most interesting book, marriage the most interesting 
ceremony, true lovers’ dalliance the most interesting 
sight. For the beloved, one relinquishes all else— 
performs the greatest prodigies. Marriage is the 
subject most thought of, most talked about. Around 
it cluster all the other events of life. Rejoice, then, 
O “romantic” youth and maiden, now in the days of 
thy youth; for this flitting romance—so soon inter- 
rupted by care and grief, by shop and kitchen and 
nursery, by butcher, baker, tailor, milliner, and cord- 
wainer—is about the most genuine experience you 
will have in this world. Therefore, say I, cultivate 
romance. Devour a goodly number of the healthier 
novels. Weep and laugh over them—believing 
every word. Amadis de Gaul, even, is a better 
model than Gradgrind. Adore each the other sex— 
positively worship! Both are worshipful (in the 
“ aibstract”). 

What healthy-minded person loves not to behold 
the eye-sparkle of pure admiration between young 
man and maid? “They worship, truly, they know 
not what.” In bowing downto their ideal, they 
bow to the real human—the purified man or woman 
of the better land. The recluse is ever the true 
prophet and seer, in this as in still higher matters. 
Your modest-eyed student, stealing glances of un- 
feigned admiration at ordinary maidens, is not such 
a simpleton as some suppose. His seclusion has 
cleared his vision. He seeson through the eons— 
sees things as they will or may be—regards the ob- 
ject of his adoration as he will in the angelhood. 
Why will so many decry this admiration ?—when 
they see that, not till the youth passes the purely ro- 
mantic age—fourteen to sixteen or eighteen—and 
begins to have commonplace thoughts of the other 
sex, does mischief arise. 

The idea of eternal conjugality should lighten all 
faces with hope, and should have a most conserva- 
tive influence in society. Those who are not very 
well matched, and yet are conscious that the very 
highest earthly bliss comes of a right mating, are not 
content to pass through this life without enjoying 
this bliss, if they suppose that it appertains solely to 
earth. So, many of them break bounds and bands. 
Let these but accept the idea that conjugality is one 
of the chief features of the heavenly life, and they 
can settle down steadily to the apparent duties of 
this sphere, content with “peace on earth,” since 
now they feel sure of rapture in heaven—a rapture, 
too, mind you, of a kind with which they are some- 
what acquainted. It is all very well to anticipate 
the fact which “ eye hath not seen,” etc. But men 
need the prospect of an eternal joy they know of, 
as much as they needed that awe-inspiring Jehovah 
should outwork in love-inspiring Christ. In view 
of this, among other joys set before him, the extra- 
earnest worker, in public or private, can more easily 
deprive himself of that amount of social intercourse 
with the other sex which he craves. Such can suffice 
themselves with occasional glances of the comple- 
mentary portion of mankind; and as they hurriedly 
pass seraphic faces in the street, they wave the hand 
of the spirit after them, saying: “I prithee, O thou 
wonder, art human or no?” “O you sweet beauti- 
ful! ‘the king’s business requires haste. Providence 
has set our lives so far apart we cannot hear each 
other speak.’ But you will be a woman, and I will 
be a man, forever. In paradise, I will read wonder- 
ful things in those and other such eyes, and wonder 
at you forever. Vale! vale!” 

There is a poet claiming to be of the supernal life 
—especially of the supernal conjugal—who has writ- 
ten “ epics” and “lyrics,” of which I must honestly 
say, as Emerson, I believe, once honestly said of 
some of the writings of Swedenborg; “I read them 
with an unction and an afflatus quite indescribable.” 
They lift one to the empyrean like nothing else I 
know of outside the Bible. There is such a saintly 
purity ; such a wondrous, rich, mellow joyousness; 
such bounding elasticity of spirit ; such an evidently 
irresistible gush of song in the heart; such broad 
catholicity of religion, that, to some, it seems impos- 
sible that they could have been written anywhere 
but under the perpetual midsummer skies of para- 
dise. It may show poor taste, but to me, in those 
regions of the upper ether whereir Tennyson, Mrs 
Browning, and Shelley, grow wing-weary, he soars 





on strong, free pinion. His “imaginings,” if such 
they are, of immortal life, as much surpass in plausi- 
bility and naturalness those of Milton, Dante, and 
Virgil, as the acting of a first-class theater surpasses 
that seen in the old monkish “ mysteries.” This 
writer, T. L. Harris, has won much recognition in 
both hemispheres; would win much more if he ap- 
peared simply as a poet, and did not claim a seer 
faculty, making many positive statements that can- 
not be verified. He certainly comes up to Aris- 
totle’s standard, where he says: “The object of the 
poet is not to treat the True as it really happened, 
but as it should have happened.” 

And now the story. I left myself indulging in 
reveries concerning the expected sight of my invisi- 
ble charmer. The appointed hour came. I was 
quite excited. Iknew that the land was already 
full of people who claimed to see the sights of the 
other world as spirits see them, and fully expected 
to have my clairvoyant faculty opened. But I saw 
no “sudden Ianthe ;” and to this day have never 
seen even a kobold, a wraith, or a déppelganger ! 
This was doubtless fortunate; for I was nearly driv- 
en into lunacy by the things I heard before I reached 
the end of this “youthful adventure.” I should 
have gone “ clean daft” if the bugaboo had been per- 
mitted to show me the sights they presently prom- 
ised. 

Soon came again my collocutor with explanations. 

“You were in such a state of excitement that the 
united efforts of more than forty of your spirit friends 
were utterly unavailing for the opening of your 
sight. We, too, became so excited that we lost all 
control of ourselves, and could only weep to hear 
your mournful appeals followed by your surrender 
of all claims upon me.” ... . “ Do not think that I 
could ever hope to bask beneath the sunshine of 
your smile after having intentionally deceived you.” 

Then followed much similar feminine beguile- 
ment; the faculty for which seems to be rather in- 
creased by the Jordan bath. 

It began to be a noticeable fact that their magnet- 
ic power over me was such that they could cast me 
down to the horders of despair, and raise me thence 
to rapture at will. Thus a few moments of gneh or 
dinary blandishments as the following, were the only 
apparent means of raising my usually slow-moving 
spirits from a very low to a very high pitch. I was 
complaining of the waste of paper, in writing words 
of letters three or four inches high; did not think 
any law, even a law of nature, justified the imposi- 
tion of such an expenditure upon a spouse in a sep- 
arate sphere. “She” promised to tone down the 
expressions of attachment until she could talk as 
largely as she pleased; and to some further sugges- 
tions, replied : 

“ Really, you are quite impertinent, considering 
the short time we have been married.” .... 

Slightly singular as it may seem to those who 
think that this narration is “all gammon,” I had 
gone through the usual course of acquaintanceship 
with this airy nothing; was first distant and re- 
served ; then slightly thawed, though still horrified 
at the thought of having all my thoughts read; and 
finally, after I felt that the invisible eyes had read, 
in my memory, every page of my history, was per- 
fectly familiar and at ease in the presence of this fi- 
nite searcher of hearts. 

I find, next in order, the following: 

“So you wish me to prove that we were married, 
do you? Well, when you become a denizen of this 
higher, but none the less practical sphere, you may 
read, if you please, where, with wonder and strange 
emotion, I read, in the heavenly records of mar- 
riages.” .... [It was dated about the time of my 
birth.] “ Your banter is not so agreeable as your 
tenderness.” .... “ You are incorrigible. It will 
take me many a long age to bring you to a due sense 
of my importance,” etc. “Some of my friends are 
beside themselves with mirth, at my vain attempts 
at taming a spirit so rude.” Then came another 
promise of opened vision. “A truly solemn scene 
is at hand. Spend the interval in prayer.” 

But again there was something wrong about the 
spiritual zinc or acid, and the electrical machinery 


.| would not work. The fair or foul deceiver (who 


knows ?) came up very solemn after this failure. 





“Though all men forsake thee,’. said Peter, ‘yet 
will not I forsake thee.’ So now, when the highest 
spirits of heaven have fled in terror and dismay, 
your poor darling will not forsake you. Well might 
I sit, like Job’s friends, seven days, ay, seventy times 
seven, in silent contemplation of him who—wo is 
me !—fears that Iam but another Delilah, commis- 
sioned by his enemies to betray him into their hands. 
What can I say? what do? Oh that I had never 
seen the glorious light of the sun or the pure myriads 
of my happy home, rather than I should have be- 
held that sight last night. How canI explain the 
fact that he, whom I, at least, believe to be heaven’s 
most supreme (string of adjectives) favorite, is sit- 
ting here with his unutterable but unrepining sorrow 
looking forth from his . . . . eyes.” 

Just here I caught a glimpse of my divinity, and 
turning in wrath and scorn to my Titania, said, 
mockingly : 

“* While I thine amiable cheeks do coy!” 

To this she replies: “Do not heap additional re- 
proaches upon me, by any such awfully ludicrous 
quotations.” .... “So you think that your Delilah 
is striving to gain time by all these pious and other- 
wise interesting remarks?” .... “Nay, do not 
with loathing cast me from you as an unholy and 
hateful thing! for then, oh, what I should then do 
or be, I cannot, dare not even think.” .... “ Again 
you see my woman’s heart cannot suppress its emo- 
tions toward one who still hopes that he has been 
talking with ; and who says that, for 
him to be convinced of this, is to be convinced that 
she who has been talking with him has not inten- 
tionally deceived him.” 

She then wrought upon my feelings by portraying 
her sufferings, until, in my maudlin condition, I was 
casting about to find how I should help her; just as 
you sometimes see a drunken tramp striving to pull 
his drunken pal out of the ditch. 

“So, most self-forgetful, you begin to think that 
you ought to help me bear my burden; as you have 
planned sitting there, with your little friend encir- 
cling you in her so warm embrace. But why should 
I inform you of such fact, as this last, until you are 
convinced that all you have heard is not the wily 
utterance of seducing and hellish spirits? Try not 
to entertain such awful suspicions. As to the cause 
of these lamentable failures, I can only suppose that 
the Lord wishes to make us, who wrongly prophe- 
sied, sensible of our inability to foretell future 
events.” 

Then came some bungled Scriptures about my 
“mission,” which roused my ire. My taunts drew 
forth this response : 

“Why do you love to ridicule my tenderness, and 
speak so awfully to one who has no other human 
sources of perfect happiness?” 

The day following, the solemn dodge was again 
resorted to. I began to feel a sort of awe creeping 
over me. My affectionate friend thereupon wrote: 

“ What a change a few minutes have wrought in 
you. Yes! yes! the morning light is breaking. The 
fiery trial is complete. As I write there rests upon 
your now placid brow a glorious and marvellously 
beautiful crown. Thecupisdrained. ‘To him that 
sat in the valley and shadow of death light has 
sprung up. And now awe seizeth me: for there 
standeth, as yet a long way off, one whose form is 
like to that of the Son of Man. In a very little 
while, now, the great event must inevitably occur. 
He who stands upon the holy mount prepares to 
open your sight, and give you your commission.— 
How can we see him face to face and live! Let not 
a passing suspicion of further delay disturb you. 
Already you begin to feel the influence of his ap- 
proach. Well may you heave a sigh—as one who 
experiences a sudden and unlooked for relief. In 
less than ten minutes the Lord will appear to you. 
So make ready, in solemn meditation and prayer, 
for the most solemn event of your or any other 
man’s life is at hand.” 

“ Ifthe vision tarry, wait for it,” is the only scrip- 
ture that seems applicable to my visions: for still 
they came not. Yet some very serious and sub- 
stantial experiences now fell to my lot, which shall 
be the theme of another chapter. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE PIPER'S SONG. 


’ Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

~On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he, laughing, said to me: 
“Pipe a song about a lamb!” 

So I piped with merry cheer. 
Piper, pipe that song again !” 
So I piped; he wept to hear. 
“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer !” 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 


“ Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read!” 

So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear, 
— William Blake. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM THOREAU. 


_ The age of the world is great enough for our 
imaginations, even accirding to the Mosaic ac- 
count, without borrowimg any years from the 
geologist. From Adam and Eve at one leap 
Sheer down to the deluge, and then through the 
ancient monarchies, through Babylon ~ and 
Thebes, Brahma and Abraham, to Greece and 
the Argonauts; whence we might start again 
with Orpheus and the Trojan war, the Pyramids 
and the Olympic games, and Homer and Ath- 
ens, for our stages; and after a breathing space 
at the building of Rome, continue our journey 
down through Odin and Christ to Amer- 
ica. It is a wearisome while. And yet the 
lives of but sixty old women, such as live under 
the hill, say of a century each, strung together, 
are sufficient to reach over the whole ground, 
Taking hold of hands they would span the in- 
terval from Eve tomy own mother. A respect- 
able tea-party merely—whose gossip would be 
Universal History. The fourth old woman 
from myself suckled Columbus—the ninth was 
nurse to the. Norman Conqueror—the nine- 
teenth was the Virgin Mary—the twenty-fourth 
the Cuma#an Sybil—the thirtieth was- at the 
Trojan war and Helen her name—the thirty- 
eighth was Queen Semiramis—the sixtieth was 
Eve the mother of mankind. So much for the 
—"old woman that lives under the hill, 
And if she’s not gone she lives there still.” 
It will’ not take a very great grand-daughter of 
“hers to be in at the death of Time. 
* * * * * * 

"We can never safely exceed the actual facts 
in our narratives. - Of pure invention, such as 
some suppose, there is no instance. To write 
a true work of fiction even, is only to take leis- 
ure and liberty to describe some things more 
exactly as'they are. A true account of the ac- 
tual is the rarest poetry, for common sense al- 
ways takes a hasty and superficial view. Though 
Iam not much acquainted with the works of 
Goethe, I should say that it was one of his chief 
‘excellencies as a writer, that he is satisfied with 

iving an exact description of things as they a 
ear him, and their effect apes tim. Most 
travelers’ have not self-respect enough to do 
this simply, and make objects and events stand 
ardund them as the center, but still imagine 
more favorable positions and relations than the 
actual ones, and so we get no valuable report 
from them atall. In his Italian Travels Goethe 
jogs.along at a snail’s pace, but always mindful 
that..the earth is beneath and the heavens are 
above him. His Italy is not merely the father- 
land of lazzaroni and virtuosi, and scene of splen- 
did ruins, but a solid turf-clad soil, daily shined 
on. by the sun, and nightly by the moon. Even 
the few showers. are faithfully recorded. He 

ks-as an unconcerned spectator, whose object 

is faithfully to describe what he sees, and that, 
for the most part, in the order in which he sees 
it. Even his reflections do not interfere with 





| now witnessin: 


his descriptions. In one place he speaks of him- 
self as giving so glowing and truthful a descrip- 
tion of an old tower to the nts who had 
gathered around him, that they who had been 
born and brought up in the neighborhood must 
needs look over their shoulders “ that,” to use 
his own words, “they might behold with their 
eyes, what I had praised to their ears” “and 
I added nothing, not even the ivy which for cen- 
turies had decorated their walls.” It would 
thus be possible for inferior minds to produce 
invaluable books, if this very moderation were 
not the evidence of superiority ; for the wise are 
not so much wiser than others as respecters of 
their own wisdom. 





SCIENCE AND BEAUTY. 


Mr. Eprror:—You reported some time ago the 
opinion of a critical friend about the Scientific Ameri- 
can. Will you please ask him what he thinks of the 
Home Journal? Yours truly, Gossip. 


Answer.—Critic thinks that the Home Journal and 
the Scientific American ought to be fused and con- 
densed into one paper. Such a double paper, with a 
corresponding fused constituency of the lovers of 
science and the lovers of beauty, would “ beat all.” 

Ep. CrrcvULAR. 


THE NEW PAPAL MISSION. 


The Mexican scheme of the French Emperor, as it 
gradually unfolds, assumes more and more the char- 
acter of a missionary enterprise in the interest of 
the Papal Church. The so called emperor, Maxi- 
milian, and his Empress, before setting out for Mexi- 
co, have been to Rome and received the communion 
at the hands of the Pope. On this occasion the 
Pope addressed to them the following allocution : 


‘Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world. It is through Him that kings 
reign and princes rule. It is through Him that leg- 
islators administer justice ; and though He sometimes 
permits monarchs to be tried, yet it is from Him 
that all power comes—from Him to whom all pow- 
er in Heaven and in earthhas been given. In His 
name I recommend to you the prosperity of tho Cath 
vlic people who have been entrusted to you. Great 
are the rights of the people, and they must be satis- 
fied, but greater and more sacred are the rights of 
the Church, the spotless spouse of Jesus Christ, who 
has redeemed us with His blood—that blood which 
is now to crimson your lips. 
spect the rights of the people and of the Church 
and will thus labor for the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of your subjects. May this Jesus whom 
you are about to receive from the hands of the vicar 
deign to give you his grace in the abundance of His 
mercy.” 


Thus this scheme of despotism and robbery is ta- 
ken under the spiritual care and patronage of the 
court of Rome. The following items from the Vien- 
na Presse, also indicate the secret and ulterior pur- 
poses of the Mexican project: 


“The Mexican monarchy is intended not only ‘to 
reiict — the Anglo-Saxon race and the demo- 
cratic ideas of Northern America, but also against 
American Protestantism. Hence the immense en- 
thusiasm with which the clerical party of both hemi- 
spheres has welcomed the advent of Mrximilian I. 

By the erection of this throne Napoleon III. has 
rendered an immense service to the church, and this 
service is so highly appreciated by the court of Rome 
that important concessions have been made therefor 
to the French Government. 

In view of the advantages that the court of Rome 
anticipates from Mexico, it has appeared necessary to 
have itself represented there by a personality, deci- 
ded and energetic. The Pope has therefore chosen 
(in accordance with the advice of Antonelli) as Nun- 
cio to Mexico, the Minister of War of Rome—Mon- 
signor de Morode—who on this occasion will be 
made a Cardinal. As Morode was not on good 
terms with the French, it is thought, too, that his 
distant appointment will be satisfactory to the court 
of the Tuileries. 

But a preset concession made to France will be 
the speedy elevation at the approaching consistory. 
of the Abbe Lucien Bonaparte, long a resident of 
Rome and the cameriere of the Pope, to the rank of 
Cardinal. 

The Prince Lucien would then be eligible to the 
Papacy ; and if, on the death of Pius IX. a Bona 
mounts the Pontifical throne, the Papacy, and its 
temporal possessions are safe. We must say we are 





very extraordinary things, An Aus- 
e ascends 


trian Archd: - the throne erected by.a 


You will therefore re-- 





French Emperor, and the emperor of Mexico be- 
comes, by the force of circumstances, the mediator 
between the Tuileries and the Vatican.” 





NEWLY-DISCOVERED BONE CAVE. 


‘The Poptlar Science Review says:—*In making 
certain excavations in the rock of Gibralter, the en- 
gineers haye come upon avery extensive cavern 
containing the bones of numerous extinct mi 
and ‘of man. ‘From what we have ‘already’ heard, 
this tto bids fair to throw more light upon the 
question of the age of pre-historic man,.than any 
hitherto examined. As yet we have had no minute 
description of the fossils discovered in this locality, 
but we have been informed that a very great num- 
ber of specimens has been forwarded to this country 
by one of the Gibralter authorities particularly inter- 
ested in the geology of the excavation.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 
‘THE operations of the army of the Potomac haye 


‘been delayed for several days, by heavy rains, ren- 


dering the roads impassable for artillery. In the 
mean time the armies are resting, and preparing for 
another struggle, which the commanding generals 
on both sides seem determined to precipitate at the 
earliest possible moment. Reinforcements are repor- 
ted to have joined Lee, and Gen Grant’s army is 
nearly as strong as when it crosed the Rapidan.— 
The army of the Potomac places great confidence in 
Gen. Grant; and the increased unity of purpose man- 
ifested by the. military leaders under him, gives 
promise of success in the continuation of the cam- 
paign. His persistency during the battle of last 
week has greatly increased the confidence of the 
country. From Gen. Butler’s department we have 
news of a determined attack on his army confronting 
Fort Darling, by a rebel force under Bragg and Beau- 
regard. His line was forced back some distance. 
The amount of disaster is not known at present.. 
The position was turned on the right and Gen. Heck- 
man taken prisoner. The force under Gen. Sigel 
operating for the isolation of Richmond and Lee’s 
army has met with a severe check in the Shenandoah 
valley from forces under Breckenridge and Imboden. 
From the southwest the news is favorable. Gen. 
Sherman’s command meets with uninterrupted suc- 
cess, and is driving the entire force of Johnston. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, the well known writer 
of fiction, died suddenly in Plymouth, N. H., on the 
morning of the 19th inst. 

Tue Constitutional Convention of Louisiana has 
amended the constitution of that State, by a vote of 
seventy to sixteen, declaring slavery forever abol- 
ished. 

MEYERBEER, the composer, died in Paris the 2d‘ of 
May. 

Tuer finance committee of the Metropolitan Fair, 
New York city, has paid to the Treasurer of the San- 
itary Commission the sum of one million dollars as a 
part of the proceeds of the Fair. 


Mr. Beswick, a New York astronomer, ‘announ- 
ces the discovery of a planet, one-ninth the size of 
the earth, with its orbit between those of Mercury 
and Venus, revolving round the sun in a period of 
94 days. Itis seldom seen except during its transit 
across the sun’s disk. Its next transit will be early 
on the morning of the 18th of June next. 

MeasvrEs for re-stocking the lakes and rivers of 
Switzerland with fish, haye been in operation for 
some time past. Up tothe present time a million 
and a half of young trout have been introduced into 
the Lake of Zurich. 

OnE hundred and fifty watches per day, or one 
every four minutes, are now turned out at the Walt- 
ham Watch Factory. When the contemplated ad- 
dition to the company’s work is completed, about 
double the present numbec vf bands—abont 550— 
will be employed. 





“In the afternoon of the bloody day of Waterloo, 
as Wellington threw himself into one of the hollow 
squares of infantry, he observed to the officers, 
“This is hard pounding, gentlemen, but we will 
pound the longest.” Again he remarked, “Three 
times I havé saved this day by perseverance.” 








